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L^TITIA. 



A TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 



CHAPTER I. 

Oh how unlike the complex -works of man, 
Heaven's easy, artless, unencumbered plan I 
No meritorious graces to beguile, 
No clustering ornaments to clog^ the pile. 
From ostentation as from weakness free 
It stands like the cerulean arch we see. 
Majestic in its own simplicity — 
Inscribed above the portal from afar, 
Conspicuous as the brightness of a star, 
Legible only by the light they give. 
Stand the soul-quickening words, *' Believe and Live." 

Cowper. 

[E shades of evening were gather- 
ing fast as Laatitia Malverton sat 
gazing into the rapidly increasing 
darkness, where the blending of the fading 
twilight with the cold silver rays of the 
rising moon made a strange, almost tin- 
earthly appearance. Wild fanciful figures 
seemed to flit about among the weird old 
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trunks of almost leafless elms and oaks, and 
then to hide themselves in the dark foliage 
of some pine or yew tree. Here and there 
the hooting of an owl was heard, and bats 
flew out one by one from the ivy-mantled 
walls and towers of the old Manor-house, 
which was even then showing signs of decay, 
and has now long ago i^llen into ruins, and 
been replaced by a mansion of more modem 
style. 

At the time of which we write the lord 
of the manor was Sir James Malverton, a 
staunch royalist and high-churchman, who 
having zealously fought in the cause of 
Charles I. was able to rejoice heartily in the 
change of fortune which replaced the Stuart 
dynasty on England's throne. He was now 
spending several months in Paris, where he 
met with a ready welcome from the friends 
he had made when in exile with his master. 
His eldest son and daughter were with him, 
and as Laetitia, the second daughter, sat in 
the deep embrasure of the window, her mind 
was filled with glowing accounts of the 
French capital, and its thousand varied 
scenes of gaiety and amusement. 
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Her pleasant reverie was suddenly put an 
end to by the announcement that a boy from 
the village was anxious to see her. 

" Oh ! Bill," said she as he entered, " is't 
you? I did purpose to call on your grandam 
this morning, but was let from so doing. 
Prithee, how does she ?" 

" Truth, Mistress Laetitia, but its sicker an' 
sicker as she gets, an' she's mighty desirous 
o' seein' ye presently, an' ye'll do us the kind 
favour to come." 

" I did find her in famishment, last week. 
Have you food sufficient at present? " 

The boy gave a significant shrug of the 
shoulders, and Laetitia, having dressed and 
filled a basket with good things for the sick 
woman, set off for the village, accompanied 
by Bill. They walked for a short distance 
dowTi the long avenue of elms, and then 
turning to the right, a steep little path soon 
brought them to the river's brink. Having 
crossed the ferry, and mounted the further 
bank, they were not manyminutes in reaching 
the widow's door. Someone within was speak- 
ing in clear loud tones, and on entering 
Lsetitia perceived, by the dim glimmer of ^ 
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rushlight, a stranger, in whose conversation 
the dying woman seemed deeply interested. 
She, poor thing, at times almost choked by her 
cough, lay on a straw pallet, apparently at the 
point of death. Laetitia, handing her basket to 
a neighbour of Widow Bellhouse, sat down to 
await the departure of the stranger, who did 
not appear to have noticed her entrance. 

" Methought," said the widow, " as how I 
was none so bad. Parson telled me I maun 
do th' best I could, and God 'ud " — ^here the 
cough almost choked her utterance, but she 
continued — " God 'ud forgive the rest. But 
now I do behold my sins and can do nought, 
nought to better mysel'." Another paroxysm 
of coughing threatened to extinguish the 
little spark of life which yet remained. Tt 
subsided, however, and the visitor taking her 
wasted hand in his, said : 

" My friend, fear not ; you have nothing to 
do, Christ hath done all. He did come down 
from heaven to die upon the cross. There 
He bore the pimishment you did deserve that 
you might go free. Let Him, therefore, be 
your Saviour, and freely take the pardon 
God o£fereth you for His sake." 
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" Is it, oh, can it be true for me f 

"'Tis every whit true, for Jesus himself 
telleth us that ' God so loved the world that 
He gave his only-begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish 
but have everlasting life.' It maketh no 
odds, howsoever sinful you be, you shall 
equally be saved; and e'en the best, as the 
most wicked of us, are under the wrath and 
curse of God till we find mercy through 
Christ." 

" Strange teaching this," thought LaBtitia; 
she had never so much as heard of it before. 
Was she, who had always attended church 
regularly, and strictly kept every religious 
observance, to be classed in the same cata- 
logue with the ignorant and depraved as 
equally under the wrath of God ? Surely it 
could not be. The clever and learned Dr. 
Dodger had never told her so, and he, the 
parish clergyman, must know better than 
that man in a smock-fi:ock. 

A calm, happy expression pervaded the 
widow's countenance. With simple faith she 
had heard and accepted the divine message^ 
and the peace of God which passeth all 
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understanding possesBed her soul. She was 
too exhausted to speak, but the warm pressure 
of her hand and the heartfelt look of gratitude 
she gave Lsetitia, who had been a true friend 
in need to her, said more than words could 
express. 

As LdBtitia left the cottage her thoughts 
were faU of the scene she had just wit- 
nessed. Who could the stranger be? and 
whence had he sprung ? If a rustic, he was 
evidently not one of the common sort. Might 
he not be one of those rebellious and hereti- 
cal Puritan ministers who were now obliged 
to hide their heads ? Were such the case she 
might well suffer his words to sink into ob- 
Hvion, for Dissenters, being opposed to that 
most holy and righteous church of Christ by 
law established, were certainly not to be 
trusted in regard to the true way of salva- 
tion. The successors of the apostles were 
surely the only judges competent to decide 
that point. 

Although Lsetitia endeavoured thus to 
quiet her conscience, the sentence that all 
are under the " wrath and curse of God till 
they find mercy through Christ," she could 
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not forget. Throughout the evening it rang 
in her ears, and on awaking in the morning 
her thoughts reverted to it. She knew per- 
fectly well that she had neither sought nor 
found God's mercy, for she had never felt her 
need of it, but that she was the subject of 
God's wrath she neither would nor could be- 
lieve, and she determined to ask Dr. Dodger's 
opinion on the subject the next time she 
should see him. 

It so happened that he called that very 
morning, but it was a long time before 
Laetitia had the opporttmity to propose 
her question, for the worthy doctor was 
entirely taken up with the gossip of the 
neighbourhood, and, it would seem, he had 
no thoughts for aught else. At last she said : 

" Tell me, doctor, I pray you, what persons 
will be saved, and who lost?" 

He seemed a little surprised at the ques- 
tion, but replied at once : " Why, verily, the 
good will go to heaven and the bad to hell. 
'Tis not mighty difficult to decide that, is't 
Mistress Laetitia?" 

" I do know that full well," said she almost 
impatiently. " That which I desire to learn 
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is, who are the good and who the bad ? I have 
in truth heard tell that there be no good, but 
to this I scarce give credence." 

" I should think not, forsooth ; no sensible 
woman would. When expect you your father 
backr 

" I know not yet, mayhap a week before 
Christmastide. But I beg of you, instruct me 
whereby I may discern who are good enough 
for heaven." 

"Why — ^why they — they who do their 
best. God expecteth not better than the 
best. How should he? Furthermore, the' 
Bible saith : ' What doth the Lord require of 
us but to do justly and love mercy f I 
pray you have me excused. Mistress Mal- 
verton ; but the time hath slidden away so 
quickly in your pleasing company, I had not 
marked how late it yas become ; and sorry 
for it though I be, I must make you my 
cong^." So saying, this excellent shepherd 
went on his way to feed some others of his 
flock with the same kind of nourishment as 
that he had given to Laetitia Malverton. 
The latter tried to swallow as bread the 
poisoijLOus substitute she had received; but 
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happily for her, she tried in vain, and grew 
continually more and more miserable. At 
last she determined to seek the man whose 
words had made bo deep an impression upon 
her. She had half a conviction in the bottom of 
her heart that she was not quite the perfect 
person she wished, or had even thought 
herself to be, and as this conviction gave no. 
inconsiderable woimd to her pride, she was 
not in a very tractable state of mind when 
setting forth in search of the Puritan pastor. 
The woman she had met in Widow Bell- 
house's cottage, after raising innumerable 
objections, was at last persuaded into direct- 
ing her to the small farmhouse where he 
lodged. Here, being well acquainted with 
the inmates, she had no difficulty in gaining 
admission, and on making known her desire, 
was at once conducted to the door of the 
little apartment occupied by the minister. 
She knocked timidly, and a voice from 
within bade her enter. As she did so, her 
• heart went pit-a-pat ; for although she had 
sought the interview with considerable bold- 
ness, she felt somewhat nervous now the 
time for it was come. 
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" Be seated/' said Matthew Foxe, for such 
was the Puritan's name. He was tall and 
well built; though but little past middle age, 
care and many sorrows had made deep fur- 
rows in his fine open brow. Some might 
turn fi-om him as being too full of rigid 
puritanic severity ; nevertheless, he had a 
true puritan heart, full of faith and love 
toward God, and of faithfulness and bro- 
therly kindness for his fellow-men. 

" Did I not see you at Widow Bellhouse's 
the other day, mistress," he inquired. " Is it 
aught concerning her that doth lead you to 
seek an interview with me this morning T 

" No, I thank you. The reason of my 
coming lieth in a few words you did say 
whilst in her cottage, touching our being all 
— even the best — ^under God's wrath, and 
needing mercy." 

" I perceive you agree not with me ?" 
said Mathew Foxe. 

" No, I cannot say that I do, being well 
assured God would not be so unjust as to 
be wrath with us if so be we do our best. 
What more can he expect ?" 

" I wonder who among us doth his best ?" 
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said the Puritan, with a look which made 
Lsetitia wish she had not said quite so 
much. " Furthermore/' he continued, " 'tis 
not for sinful worms of a day to decide what 
Almighty God ought, or ought not, to expect 
of his creatures. We must to the Holy Scrip- 
tures for that." 

" Yes, but saith not the Bible : * What doth 
the Lord require of us but to do justly and 
love mercy f " 

" I should be glad to know where you 
did find that verse, young lady. Know you 
not 'tis the devil's trade to cut and crop down 
God's Word for his own wicked devices?" 

Laetitia felt as though she could have sunk 
through the floor ; but she dare not excuse 
herself on the plea of ignorance, lest she 
should incur a reproof on that score ; and she 
heartily wished herself at home again. 

Slowly Matthew Foxe turned over page 
afker page of the great Bible which lay before 
him till he came to Micah vi., when he said, 
" I conceive this is the text to which you 
refer : * What doth the Lord require of thee 
but to do justly ; to love mercy, and to walk 
hiimlly with thy Godf Fulfil you this com- 
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mand ? Do you answer ' Yes / it is because 
you understand not that which the command 
comprehendeth, which is more fully expressed 
in Deuteronomy x. — viz., ' What doth the 
Lord thy God require of thee but to fear the 
Lord thy God, to walk in all his ways, to 
love him, and to serve the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul.' 
This is * doing justly,' for it is neither more 
nor less than the whole duty of man. You 
cannot say, 'AH this have I kept from my 
youth up,' therefore you are under con- 
demnation ; and remember the words of our 
Lord Jesus how he said, ' Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God.' I do regret 
to be unable to prolong this converse, having 
an important engagement. If, however, I 
can be of further service to you, command 
me ; an' it please you, take this booklet, the 
which you can return at your convenience." 
So saying, he presented Laetitia with a 
gospel by John, which she gratefully ac- 
cepted, and said farewell with a mien con- 
siderably humbler than that she wore on 
entering. 
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As Laetitia was passing out, the farmer's 
wife begged her to stay and take a cup of 
elder wine, which she was glad to do, as the 
ground was already whitened by a light 
fall of snow, which a biting north wind was 
blowing in aU directions. While pouring it 
out, her host began speaking in very warm 
terms of the guest in the loft. 

" Ah, Mistress Laetitia !" said she ; " but I 
am right glad you've bin for to see th' 
minister ; he'll do yer soul a sight o' good. 
Sure he is th' most mighty excellent man as 
I do know, and preacheth the goodhest 
sermons as my man hath ever heerd, an' 
he'th heerd a sight o' preachin' in his day. 
'Tis all th' blessed gospel pure and soimd, 
just cold water for the thirsty soul. Ye 
maun come and hear him. Mistress Laetitia." 

" I will," she replied, " but tell me, prithee, 
when and where doth he preach?" 

" Alack-a-day 1 I had clean forgot I should 
not have said so muckle, for an' we was dis- 
covered there'd be stocks and gaol, and I 
know not what more for us, and the good 
man up there." 

" Fear nothing from me, my good friend. 
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for I do promise never to bewray you. I am 
anxious, in truth, to hear more on this 
subject." 

" Now, bless th' Lord for that," exclaimed 
the farmer's wife, " but ye'U have a hard 
time, on it Fm afeared, for't's no so easy to 
obey to one's conscience sin' that Conventicle 
Act wor passed," 

"Whatever happen, Dorothy Kenion, I 
must do what is right." 

" Well, Mistress Laetitia, if ye're bent on 
doin' the Lord's will, ye're^in a blessed case, 
for e'en if ye suffer in this life 'tis but a short 
im, and th' next will be all the more glorious 
for't. Th' Lord Himself saith : * Blessed are 
ye when men shall revile you and persecute 
you, and say all manner of evil against you 
falsely for my sake. Rejoice and be exceed- 
ing glad, for great is your reward in heaven : 
for so persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you.' There will be a meeting 
here on th' morrow at half-past nine o' th' 
clock after sundown if ye've a mind to come." 

"Thanks, I will surely do so if naught 
prevent," replied Laetitia, and she left the 
house. 
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The following night Laetitia prepared to 
Bet forth on her hazardous expedition. She 
had devised several plans by which to leave 
the house unobserved, but they all seemed 
impracticable. Then she remembered having 
seen, when once rummaging in a lumber 
room, an old rope ladder. This she sought 
and conveyed to her room, but on examina- 
tion it proved to be none the better for 
wear, and seemed indeed scarcely fit for use. 
Still Ladtitia, nothing daunted, at once set 
to work with some stout cord to repair it, 
and with patience and perseverance suc- 
ceeded in rendering it strong enough to 
bear her own weight. She then fastened it 
firmly to an iron hook just inside her window, 
and by its aid reached the ground in safety. 

The night was cold, but Laetitia was too 
well muflSied up in cloak and hood to feel it 
as she hastened along, now and then casting 
around her anxious glances to make sure no 
one was following. On reaching the river 
she rowed herself across its rapid current, 
and fastening her skifiF to the bank proceeded 
toward the farm, passing through the de- 
serted village street on her way. There was 
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not a soul to be seen either before or behind, 
till suddenly two figures stepped out of a 
cottage a yard or two in front of Laetitia, 
who instinctively shrank into a doorway till 
they had proceeded a few paces ; a minute's 
reflection, however, convinced her that they 
must be bound on the same errand as herself, 
and being rather glad not to be the only 
person traversing the lonely bit of road whiqh 
lay on the other sjde of the village, she made 
the best of her way after the couple, who 
were now disappearing in the darkness. 

On reaching the farm she found eighteen 
or nineteen persons assembled in the kitchen, 
where the meeting had just begun with 
prayer. A few verses of the Bible were 
then read, and different members of the little 
congregation prayed, after which Matthew 
Foxe gave a most earnest address from the 
words, "I am crucified with Christ: never- 
theless I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me : and the life which I now live in the flesh 
I live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave himself for me"; the sub- 
ject of the discourse being the entire con- 
secration of body, soul, and spirit to Christ. 
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In one heart at least the seed of the king- 
dom fell into good ground, where it was 
speedily to spring np and bring forth fruit a 
hundredfold. The preceding night Laetitia 
had sat up several hours later than usual, 
poring over the little volume she had re- 
ceived ; but the glorious light of the gospel 
did not at once penetrate her soul, and 
several weeks passed away ere the cleansing 
Word, applied with power by the Spirit, had 
purged out the old leaven of pride and im- 
belief, and brought her in deep humility to 
the foot of the cross. Here she learned by 
experience what it is to be " born of water 
and of the Spirit." 

Her one desne now was to be wholly con- 
formed to the image of Christ. She was 
anxious to " follow the Lamb," not alone in 
the great things of life, but " whithersoever " 
He went; and as she read that He was bap- 
tised, saying, " Thus it becometh us to ftdfil 
all righteousness," so leaving us an example 
that we should follow in His steps, she de- 
termined not to be behindhand in obeying this 
command. The* thought did, indeed, strike 
her that, as she had been christened, the 
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ordinance, which must in all probability- 
sever her family ties, might not be binding ; 
but further consideration decided her that 
this baptism was invaKd, having been per- 
formed when she was quite imconscious, 
whereas, according to the New Testament, 
baptism must always be preceded by faith, 
without which it is absolutely worthless. 

Once as Laetitia bent her steps to the place 
of meeting she saw what appeared to be the 
shadow or dusky form of a man tracking her 
path. Thrice she caught sight of it, but so 
instantaneously did it vanish each time that 
she tried to persuade herself it was only 
imagination which had conjured up the 
figure. Still she could not shake off the 
dread that she was discovered, and her fears 
were not unfounded. 




CHAPTER 11. 

O Thou who diedst to give us life, 

Full well to Thee is known, 
The cross and all the inner strife 

Of those who weep alone. 
And 'neath their burden well-nigh faint, 
The aching heart's unspoken plaint 

Finds echo in Thine own. 

Ah, Christ, do Thou within me speak, 

For Thou canst comfort best ; 
The tower and stronghold of the weak. 

The weary wanderer's rest, 
Our shadow in the noon-day hours, 
And when the tempest round us lowers, 

Our shelter safe and blest ! — Lyra Germamca, 

the morning of the day when the 
travellers were expected to return 
to Malverton, the Manor-house pre- 
ted a scene of great bustle and activity, 
bitia was everywhere — ^in the reception- 
n, the dining-hall, the kitchen, the bed- 
ns — superintending all the various ar- 
jements for giving a hearty and hospitable 
3ome to the absentees. They were not 
ing alone, Sir James Malverton having 
ted a French count, whose acquaintance 
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they had made in Paris, to cross the Channel 
with them and see what a Christmas in Eng- 
land meant. ' The stage coach was to 
bring the party to the little market town, 
about four miles from Malverton, and here 
Sir James's family coach waited to take 
them home. 

When all the preparations in which, 
Laetitia had been so fully engaged were com- 
pleted, and nothing more remained to be 
done, she took her favourite seat in the 
window to await the expected arrival. Her 
feelings were not those of unmingled joy, 
for she knew her father's stem and bigoted 
hatred of dissent far too well not to have 
some misgivings as to how he would re- 
ceive the news of her change of opinions. 
Nevertheless, he was a very affectionate 
parent, and particularly fond of Lsetitia, on 
account of the likeness she bore to his wife, 
who died many years before the commence- 
ment of this story. Laetitia was considerably 
reassured by this thought, and still more 
was she strengthened when, on opening the 
gospel by John, her eyes fell on the words, 
" Let not your heart be troubled : ye believe 
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in God, believe also in me." Taking out a 
pencil she underlined them, and had scarcely 
finished doing so, when the coach drove up, 
and, almost flying to the door, she was just 
in time to embrace her father as he got out. 
Next appeared Rupert, a young man of 
three-and-twenty, apparently as glad as his 
&ther to see Laetitia again; after him came 
the Comte d'Archambault, a thorough little 
Frenchman; and lastly Rachel, a pretty 
young lady of twenty, just a year older than 
Leetitia. She was so much engrossed with 
her lap dog, a treasure brought with her 
from Paris, and the gift of Madame de 
Montespan, that she had scarcely a word 
for her sister, who was evidently not a little 
hurt at the neglect. This did not escape 
Rupert's sharp eyes, and he said quickly, 
" You need expect no attention from Rae 
now. Paris and the court of the Grand Mo- 
narque, with all its fine lords and ladies, have 
quite turned her head." 

Rachel coloured, and retorted with a little 
of the temper she inherited from her father, 
"'Tis over curst* in you to say such 

* Miachieyous, malioious. 
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things of me, brother, when you do know 
they be false. The simple verity of the 
matter was that I saw not Laetitia, and now 
that I do, prithee observe, I give her as 
hearty a greeting as you." So saying, she 
turned and bestowed a kiss on Laetitia, 
which, from the touch of her lips, it would 
seem was rather instigated by vexation 
than love. 

The sisters mounted the broad oak stair- 
case together, ancj before Rachel had reached 
the top she had forgotten her momentaiy 
ebullition of temper in a rattling description 
of the journey, entering into the minute 
details of every occmTence, with all the 
exactitude of a little mind. She was giving 
a considerably exaggerated account of some 
laughable mistake in English, made by the 
Comte d'Archambault, when her story was 
suddenly cut short by a summons to supper. 

A merry party sm'rounded the table, and 
when they had been seated a few minutes, 
Sir James said, " Well, child, how have you 
fared in our absence? Methinks you did 
find the time hang pretty heavily, and wished 
we were back again." 
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" Oh, I did miss you greatly, father, most 
specially at night," replied Laetitia, "but 
still, what witli books and music " 

" Hear the philosopher !" broke in Rachel, 
laughing. " Thankfiil am I not to have been 
shut up to mope over a set of yellow books. 
You should have been at one of Louis' re- 
ceptions ! Oh, they were " 

"I would you knew how to hold your tongue, 
daughter, while other people finish what they 
are saying," exclaimed the knight, impatiently. 
"Your endless chatter doth bore me to death." 

" Je me r^signe au silence," replied the 
talkative young lady with mock gravity. 

"How is it you continue not, Laetitia, 
child? " said Sir James. 

" I was only saying I had too much to do 
to feel lonesome." 

"I is of accord vid Mistress Laetitia," said the 
Count. " I see you knoweth a good manifere 
to jnak pass de time, and to come * vise and 
appy, and joost,' Uke says de philosophe Iso- 
crates. 1 tink de soirees at de Hotel Rambouillet 
feraient, — ^I do mean vould mak mush off 
pleasure to Mademoiselle. Dere has so mush 
persons interessant at Paris — ^by example, 
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Madame de Sevign^, Madame Scarron, an' all 
de grand men, sush as Colbert." 

" Oh, Colbert I You should have seen 
him; such a funny little man, with, ohl such 
a big head ! " interrupted Rachel. " Mais tout- 
irfait un g^nie," she continued, looking mis- 
chievously at her brother, who much admired 
the statesman in question, notwithstanding 
his peculiarities. 

" I should much like to go to Paris," said 
Leetitia, in reply to the Count. "Do you 
happen to know there a Madame de la Motte 
Guyon? A fnend spoke to me of her as a 
very clever and good woman." 

The Frenchman gave a little shrug of his 
shoulders, and said, " Ah, Mademoiselle, vous 
voyez, she are clever, but un peu h^r^tique, 
and ni de king ni de bishop Bossuet can turn 
'er, so it mus dat she be shut up." 

" You ask naught about London, and what 
we saw there, sister," said Rupert; who, 
having satisfied his hunger, felt inclined to 
talk. " I thought the poor houseless inhabi- 
tants of the City would have called forth your 
solicitude, Madame Charity." 

" Well, I was just about to ask of you some 
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news concerning them. You mean not to 
say that there be many houseless still?" 

" Marry 1 but sister mine, you mean not to 
suppose there hath been time sufficient to 
rebuild thirteen thousand houses?" 

" Certes, no; but I supposed they had been 
properly sheltered and tended long ere this." 

"They have," said Sir James, "and our 
gracious King hath shown himself worthy of 
his martyred father. He hath mightily as- 
sisted the poor creatures burnt out in that 
awful incendium." 

" 'Tis said, however, that he appeareth to 
have clean forgot all the dreadful scenes of 
last September, and to have plunged into his 
former excesses," said Rupert. 

" Idle gossip, and worse," passionately ex- 
claimed the knight. " No loyal man, much 
less a Malverton, should e'en hearken to such 
treasonable lies." 

" Truth will out," quietly replied his son. 

"Silence, sirrah 1 or ^" Sir James did 

not finish his sentence, for it was unneces- 
sary, seeing that Rupert had no intention of 
prolonging the conversation, which could 
only end in irritating his father still more. 
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The knight, whose anger, though easily kin- 
dled and violent while it lasted, was not 
generally of long duration, presently said, 
" They do think of building a monument in 
commemoration of the late dreadful fire." 

" Dat will be very good ting, for Londres 
no is so pretty as it should be. Ven vill dey 
make it?" 

" Not yet awhile, I should think," said 
Kupert; "there be too much building of 
another kind to be done." 

"Methinks it should be done with all 
speed, ere the money be expended on build- 
ing common houses. * Noblesse oblige,'" 
said Rachel, who was very fond of bringing 
in French phrases, whether they were to the 
point or no. 

The supper party, having risen firom the 
table, gathered round the large open hearth, 
but the conversation becoming very sleepy, 
and being plentifully interspersed with yawns, 
a proposal to separate for the night was rea- 
dily acceded to, and the party broke up. 

The following evening, which was Satur- 
day, Harry, a merry youth of fourteen, as 
full of fun and mischief as ever a boy was. 
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came home for his Christmas holidays. He 
had to a high degree that love of teasing 
so inherent in boys, but was withal so 
thoroughly kind-hearted and generous that 
to know him was to love him. In study he 
outstripped all his companions, while the zest 
with which he entered into every boyish 
sport made him a general favourite in the 
playground. All hands were in requisition 
for the Christmas decorations, and it was 
Harry who marshalled the cart with its piled 
up load of evergreens, which, under his 
sisters' superintendence, were to be twined 
and twisted into graceful wreaths and gar- 
lands. The great hall, with its large bunch 
of mistletoe, and its festoons of mingled fir, 
ivy, and holly, was at last finished, to the 
great satisfaction of the decorators, who 
stood still to admire their handiwork. At 
last Harry exclaimed, " Well, I should hope 
we have wrought sufiScient at this for one 
day! Have a game at chess, Letty?" 

Lsetitia agreed, and, the board being set, 
they began. Presently Harry observed, "So 
the Archangel Michael is to honour us with 
his presence this Christmastide." 
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" Nonsense, brother ; whom mean you?" 

" Why, have you forgot that distinguished 
archangel to whom you are so partial ?" 

"Master Michael Randon cometh not, 
Harry, doth he? I thought he did re- 
fuse." 

" So he did, but sithee he hath written to 
accept," replied Harry, adding mischievously, 
" Without doubt because he had such mighty 
pleasant recollections of your kindness on his 
last visit." 

" In truth, 'twas very bad on my part," 
said Laetitia, " but I was disgusted with his 
flattering speeches to father, and no one 
knoweth how I abhor turncoats." 

"Not more than I; but father is quite 
ensnared by the old fox, and he is a fox, too. 
You did hear, he saith he will pay you out ; 
won't I give it him treble, though, if he 
dothl" 

"Oh, no 1 we must be courteous, and likely 
he hath abeady forgot." 

" Catch him forgetting, forsooth 1 Check to 
your king, Mistress Laetitia," cried Harry, 
triumphantly bringing forward a bishop. 

" Ah ! you naughty boy, how could you set 
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me a chatting, when you know I cannot talk 
and play at one and the same time," said 
Lsetitia, interposing a knight between the 
aggressive bishop and her king. 

" Hee, hee, hee," laughed Hany, "a mighty 
good plan. I shall try it again. Your noble 
king and his knight shall presently be 
honoured with a fate similar to that of Charles 
the martyr and Uncle Clarence." 

"Harry, hushl How canst?" exclaimed 
Lsetitia, who now concentrated all her powers 
in the endeavour to retrieve her fallen for- 
tunes. In this she succeeded so well that 
Harry, being afraid he should lose the game 
after all, began diligently to turn over in his 
mind the subjects on which he thought he 
could best draw his sister into conversation. 
At last he did hit on one which seemed just 
the thing, and began : " What do you think, 
Lsetitia T 

"That we should do well to finish the 
game without further talking." 

" You would not speak thus an' you knew 
what I have here safely locked up," said 
Harry, tapping his forehead knowingly with 
one finger. 
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" That know I full well without any telling," 
said Laetitia with a nod. 

" What f asked her brother. 

" Nonsense, to be sure," replied she laugh- 
ing. 

" Nay, but that is too bad I To think of 
saying that to a fellow when he would tell 
you somewhat of interest — somewhat that 
eoncemeth you, too ; though mighty shocked 
you will be on hearing how I came to 
know it." 

" Better not tell me, then," replied Laetitia, 
as she thoughtfully moved her queen into 
the very midst of the enemy. 

"Well, you shall hear naught of what I 
know, since you care so little for't ; but I do 
assure you I am not totally ignorant of the 
tricks you have played when every one was 
away." 

Laetitia pricked up her ears at this, and 
asked at once, " Why, what mean you 1" 

Harry saw his advantage, and replied, 
"All the pranks you did play when sole 
mistress of Malverton." 

"Ah! you are joking, and it needeth not 
great discernment to see why," said Laetitia 
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with well aflfected carelessness, balancing at 
the same time a pawn on the tip of her Kttle 
finger. " You are hoping to make me lose, 
but I can easily keep my curiosity in check 
till the end of the play. Still, I should Kke 
to know who hath dared to forge stories 
against my character, that I may give them 
a fitting reprimand." 

"You would like to hear, would you? 
Well, notwithstanding your rudeness, I will 
be gracious enough to recount you the whole 
story fi-om the beginning," replied Harry, 
who, it must be said, was remarkably fond of 
telling a story "firom the beginning," and 
did not hesitate to put in a few additional 
flourishes of his own where he thought they 
would be an improvement. 

Folding his arms, and composing his 
features with an air which meant "I am 
going to communicate something of great 
importance," he thus began : " You must 
know most learned sister, that after church 
yestem', I was set in the end window of the 
long parlour, meditating on the snow flakes 
tumbling out of heaven, and father, with his 
feet nearly in the red-hot embers, was 
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reading, when suddenly a stentorian voice 
('twas that of James Cantwell) did cause me 
to start, with the words, * Your servant, sir 
knight/ Father instantaneously replied, 
' Your master, sir knave ;' at which, as you 
may be sure, I did greatly snicker." 

" I am fall certain he never said that, so 
you need not try and take me in Harry," 
interrupted Laetitia. 

" Well, if he did not, methinks he might 
have done, for that James is a knave, there- 
fore 'tis the same thing." 

"I am not of one mind with you there, 
brother, so, prithee, keep to the simple truth 
in future." 

" I will, sister Verity, and to continue the 
story, I must inform you that old Jim did 
very solemnly say he had some important 
news to make known, whereat father replied, 
* Out with it then.' Being anxious to hear 
what this very important communication 
should be, I kept closen up in my comer 
behind the curtain, which I had wrapped 
around me for warmth, and did listen with 
all my ears, and this is what I heard — the old 
hound hath smelt out a conventicle somewhere 
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^here in the village, where a lot of pestilent 
Dissenters, Papists, Baptists, and fanatics, 
and I know what else, meet to concoct all 
sorts of treason, and he is very desirous 
that father should smoke them out of their 
nest. This latter was pretty enraged at their 
audacity in venturing into his domains, but 
he told Cantwell to discover all he could on 
the subject and keep it quiet, so that when 
Christmas is ayre he may quash the whole 
affair with a blow, and then the vermin will 
have neither goust nor grace. Methought 
the conversation was to close with this, but 
no ! Wouldst believe it, the old brute did 
dare to say he had seen you on your way to 
the conventicle." 

" Did he ?" exclaimed Laetitia. 

" Full well did I know it was a lie. As 
if any sister of mine would do such a beg- 
garly thing ! Father, too, did say it must be 
false, and told the man to be off about his 
business, and not trouble him with his 
fancies. He did protest, however, not to be 
mistaken with great vehemence, and said 
father would find it out sooner or later 
to his cost, if he took not care. From the 

4 
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tone of his voice methought he wished it 
might be so, solely to prove that his pro- 
phecy was true. 'Tis one comfort that its 
fulfilment dependeth on you and not on him. 
I say, this game goeth on but slowly." 

" You supposed not I would play while you 
talked, Master Harry, did you ? I shall not 
lose my advantage quite so easily," said 
Laetitia. 

The game went on pretty steadily now, 
and though Laetitia had no great inclination 
to continue playing, as the reader will readily 
understand, still by dint of bringing all her 
powers into action, she managed to win the 
day; though to be sure it was rather a 
hard tussle at the end. 

She had scarcely risen from the chess- 
board when Sir James called her to read 
the " London and Oxford Gazette" to him, 
and as she was in the midst of this the 
bell rang for supper, so it seemed the little 
time she so much wanted, in which to 
think over what she had heard would never 
come. With this on her mind Lsetitia found 
it no easy task to be bright and cheerftd, 
especially as the rest of the company seemed 
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to partake of the same nature as the 
cold, wintry weather which reigned outside. 
Rachel, and her cousins who had arrived that 
morning, and had been helping with the 
decorations, were tired with their work, and 
inclined to be cross, while the temper of 
the gentlemen was not by any means im- 
proved by the bad success they had had in 
the field. Grumbling remarks fell from the 
lips of first one and then another. Leetitia 
felt tempted to join in them, but set herself 
resolutely against it. She tried to start a 
conversation on her right hand, but it soon 
came to an end. Her left-hand neighbour, a 
cousin, was even more difficult to draw out, 
for from him she could get nothing but 
monosyllables. After several more efibrts, 
however, she hit upon a subject which proved 
interesting to several round, and others join- 
ing in, the flagging spirits revived, and 
conversation soon became general. Presently 
Stephen Malverton, Sir James's younger 
brother, asked him what he thought of 
Louis XIV. 

" Oh 1" he replied, " a fine king, a fine king, 
but I like not his court, nor him either. 
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over-much. He hath an unbounded respect of 
what is customable, and never infringeth a 
rule thereof." 

" Methinks he hath done so, however, by 
dressmg up all his lackeys according to the 
new mode of King Charles and his lords," 
said Master Stephen. 

"Truth, but there is a diflference, and 
beside, every rule hath its exception." 

"Hath also the rule *that all dissenters 
are pestilent,' an exception ?" asked Rupert, 
gravely, but giving a sly look at Harry, 
which sent him into a fit of laughter, for 
"that all dissenters were pestilent" was a 
favourite dogma of their father's, and he 
wondered how Sir James would reconcile 
the two propositions. 

The knight was not long, however, in 
extricating himself firom the difficulty. 

" Certes not," said he, in answer to Rupert's 
question, " but that proveth the truth of what 
I have said; for Hhat all dissenters are 
pestilent ' is the exception to the rule that 
* every rule hath its exception.' You never 
find me say a thing and not hold to it, and 
I declare now that if ever I discover that 
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any person in this house or about it, an' it 
be e'en my own child, be a dissenter, or at- 
tend one of their abominable conventicles, 
that person shall not remain another day 
iindel" my roof." Was this said as a warning 
to Lsstitia ? Her perfect self-command pre- 
vented any betrayal of her feelings, but the 
words rang like a knell in her ears, and 
thankful was she when the hour to retire 
gave her leisure for reflection upon them 
and on those of her brother. Bolting the 
door of her room, she sat down on a low 
stool, and buried her face in her hands ; but 
she could not think, each sound made her 
start. Presently she rose and went to the 
window ; all was black without, not one 
single star penetrated the gloom, while the 
wind howled mournfully, as if blowing up 
for a storm. All this appeared to Laetitia a 
not unfitting picture of her own heart, upon 
which had fallen a horror of great darkness ; 
for she began to realise now, as she never 
had before, what would be the consequences 
of a confession of Christ, such as she intended 
to make. The ignominy to which the union 
with a despised and hated sect would exposo 
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her was no light cross to one of Leetitia's 
temperament, but what wrung her heart was 
the thought of her father's scorn and anger^ 
of separation from him and from her brothers, 
of whom she was passionately fond. Even 
now it was not too late for her to draw back, 
and it seemed as though all the powers of 
hell were combined in attempting to shake 
her decision. For a time the inward conflict 
was terrible, and Laetitia felt as though she 
could not resist the temptation much longer; 
but just as the struggle was at its fiercest, a 
hand was stretched out to save, and a ray 
of light pierced the gloomy clouds. She 
remembered Christ in Gethsemane, and with 
the remembrance divine strength flowed into 
her soul. Did He there agonize for her, and 
would she not joyfully suffier for Him ? The 
victory was won, and henceforth it seemed 
as though nothing could be too hard to do 
or to suffer for Christ. Laetitia did not in- 
deed forget her trials, but she remembered 
that, " In all their affliction He was £^fflicted, 
and the angel of his presence saved them ; 
in His love and in His pity He redeemed 
them, and He bare them and carried them 
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all the days of old." A holy calm stole over 
her mind, and after a little while-she sought 
her pillow and was soon slumbering as peace- 
fully as any child, "for so He giveth His 
beloved sleep." 





CHAPTER UI. 

" We must not stint 
Onr necessary actions in the fear 
To cope malicious censures ; which ever, 
As ravenous fishes, do a vessel follow 
That is new trimmed." — Shakspeare, 

[HE stormy weather of Wednesday- 
did not prevent the arrival of any 
of the guests expected on that day. 
The first to come was Sir James Malverton's 
maiden aunt, the Mistress Myra de Ghilwyn- 
stock, accompanied by a young lady whom 
she had adopted when an infant. She had 
spared no pains in endeavouring to make her 
prot^g^e a perfect prodigy of learning and 
accomplishments, and it would seem that 
her eflforts had not been in vain; though, 
perhaps, she had succeeded in doing rather 
more than she intended, since the young 
Mistress Constance look strikingly like a 
drooping lily of the valley. It may be, 
however, that this added another charm to 
her person in the opinion of her adoptive 
mother. 
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The last coach had scarcely deposited its 
load before another drove up, whose capa- 
cious interior contained Lord and Lady- 
Forest, brother and sister-in-law to the late 
Lady Malverton, with a tribe^ of youngsters 
varying between the ages of seven and 
eighteen. The ex-Lord Mayor and two 
officers on horseback next put in their ap- 
pearance ; these having travelled all day, 
were quite ready to do justice to the plentiful 
repast prepared for them. The hospitality 
and good cheer of Malverton Hall at Christ- 
mas were famous throughout the country 
side, and none refused an invitation there, 
who had it in their power to accept. So the 
old mansion never lacked guests, and the 
year of which we are writing it was perhaps 
fuller than ever. From time to time fresh 
visitors were ushered in, and the regular in- 
mates of the house had enough to do in 
providing for their comfort, and in making 
some final preparations for Christmas-day. 
Ldstitia, however, managed to find time for 
running down to the village in order to 
apprise Master Foxe of that part of the secret 
she had heard which concerned him. Cantwell 
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was a man who knew how to keep his 
own counsel, and except what had passed 
between him and Sir James, no more of the 
discovery he had made had as yet crossed 
his Kps. It was, therefore, with some sur- 
prise that the Puritan minister learned how 
complete was the information concerning 
him and his flock in the knight's pos- 
session. 

" What purpose you doing. Master Foxe f* 
inquired Laetitia, who had seated herself on 
a little wooden stool, which, with a bed, 
chair, and table, formed the only furniture of 
the room. 

" In truth, that requireth consideration,'* 
he replied thoughtftdly. " It would almost 
seem that our Lord's exhortation : * When 
they persecute you in one city, flee ye into 
another,' doth apply to this case ; but I am 
sore loath to think of quitting my flock in 
its hour of need. The sheep cannot escape ; 
surely the shepherd ought not to leave them. 
But tell me, young mistress, do you still 
continue firm — shall I see you to-morrow 
eve?" 

" I trust nothing will hinder my coming ; 
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but pray for me, I entreat, that my faith 
fail not." 

" I will, my daughter ; yea, even pre- 
sently let us kneel to implore our heavenly 
Father's guidance and support." 

On rising, Laetitia said rather sorrowfully, 
" 'Tis no ways easy, at times, to walk in the 
world and not be of it." 

"No," replied the other; "and, as good 
Master Norman saith, * it behoveth us not to 
hold fast a form of safe words, but of sound 
words.' Still, be of good cheer, for the Lord 
hath said: ^I will never leave thee, nor 
forsake thee.' * Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life.' May I 
now ask what course of conduct you intend 
to take ? You know full well that whatever 
counsel I can offer is at yoin: disposal." 

LoBtitia thanked him heartily, and said it 
was her intention to say nothing to her 
father concerning the subject under con- 
sideration till after the Christmas guests had 
taken their departure, which would be in a 
very few days. Could Matthew Foxe have 
looked but a little way into the future, he 
might have counselled his young friend to 
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act otherwise; as it was he approved her 
plan. 

The first person who met Lsetitia's eye as 
she re-entered the drawing-room was Michael 
Randon, and this agreeable person rose at 
once and greeted her with a sardonic smile. 

" Good even, Master Randon ; I am right 
glad to see you here," said Laetitia with 
perfect sincerity, for she was in truth glad to 
have an opportunity of showing courtesy to 
one whom she had treated, as she thought, 
with less civility than was becoming. On his 
last visit she had taken no pains to conceal 
her intense aversion for his double-sidedness, 
and on this account he had conceived a most 
bitter resentment against her. 

"Right guemed* am I by your cere- 
moniousness to-day," said he ; " but I suppose 
I ought to be equally holden for the jerkesf 
you bestowed on me the last time I \5ras 
here." 

Laetitia blushed a little, but happily was 
reKeved from the necessity of answering by 
Sir Thomas Bludworth, who, coming up at 
the moment, said, "I imderstand you have 

* Pleased. f Disagreeable remarks. 
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just come from the City, Master Randon; 
what may be the latest news f 

" They say my Lord Mordamit will be im- 
peached for having forcibly ejected William 
Tayleur and his family from Windsor Castle, 
where he did hold office ; but methinks they 
will scarce do it." 

" Ah, I heard a bruit that somewhat of the 
sort had occurred ; but one gets not certain 
news of aught in the country, and there have 
I bin for a month past. 'Tis indeed a com- 
fort to get some rest after all my labours 
for the salvation of the City. Oh I e'en the 
thought of that horrid, malicious blood- 
flame maketh the blood to curdle in my 
veins." 

"The good man doth conceit himself to 
have been of mighty importance in the fire," 
said Sir William Penn, who had but lately 
arrived, in a low tone to his neighbour. 

" Pray please, tell us somewhat of the fire. 
Sir Thomas,^' begged Constance de Ghilwyn- 
fitock. 

" Truth is, young lady, I have no pretty 
stories to relate, seeing I did naught but race 
up and down the town, having some houses 
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pulled down and others blown up, and giving 
orders everywhere, I doubt not but Sir 
William Penn will give you a good descrip- 
tion of the whole." 

" That I will do right gladly, but I would 
Evelyn were here to take my place, for I am 
none too fond of the work, and 'twould give 
you far greater pleasure to hear such a clqver, 
travelled man as he is." 

"And it please you, father, I will read a bit 
Evelyn suffered me to copy from his journal 
for our cousins in the north," said Margaret 
Penn. 

" Well said, Pegg, 'twill do all a good turn. 
Fetch it, child." 

Pegg soon returned with the diary, and 
read thus : 

" Sept. 2nd. This fatal night about ten, 
began that deplorable fire neere Fish Streete 
in London. 

" 3rd. I hadpublic prayers at home. The fire 
continuing, after dinner I took coach with my 
wife and sonn, and went to the Bank Side in 
Southwark, where we beheld the dismal 
spectacle, the whole Citty in dreadfiill flames, 
neare the water side ; all the houses from the 
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Bridge, all Thames Street, and upwards 
towards Cheapside, down to the Three 
Cranes were now consumed: and so returned, 
exceedinge astonished what would become 
of the rest. 

" The fire having continued all this night 
(if I may call that night which was light as 
day for ten miles round about after a dreadful 
manner) when conspiring with a fierce 
eastern wind in a very dire season ; I went 
on foote to the same place, and saw the 
whole South part of the Citty burning, from 
Cheapeside to the Thames, and all along 
Cornhill (for it likewise kindled back against 
the wind as well as forward) Tower Streete, 
Fenchurch Streete, Gracious Streete, and so 
along to Bainard's Castle, and was now 
taking hold of St. Paul's Church, to which 
the scaffolds contributed exceedingly. The 
conflagration was so universal, and the 
people so astonished, that from the begin- 
ning I know not by what despondency or 
fate they hardly stirred to quench it, so that 
there was nothinge heard or scene, but crying 
out and lamentation, nmning about like dis- 
tracted creatures, without at all attempting 
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to save even their goods; such a strange 
consternation there was upon them ; so as it 
burned both in length and breadth the 
Churches, PubKc Halls, Exchange, Hospitals, 
Monuments, and ornaments, leaping after a 
prodigious manner from house to house, and 
streete to streete, at great distances one from 
the other ; for the heate, with a long set of 
faire and warme weather had even ignited 
the aire and prepared the materials to 
conceive the fire which devoured after so 
incredible manner houses, furniture, and 
everything. Here we saw the Thames 
cover'd with goods floating, all barges and 
boates laden with what some had time and 
courage to save, as on the other side the 
carts, etc. carrying out to the fields, which 
for many miles were strewed with moveables 
of all sorts, and tents erected to shelter both 
people and what goods they could get away. 
Oh ! the miserable and calamitous spectacle I 
Such as happily the world had not seen the 
like since the foundation of it, nor will be out- 
done till the universal confiagration of it! 
All the sky was of a fiery aspect, like the top 
of a burning oven, and the light seen above 
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forty miles round about for many nights. 
God grant mine eyes may never behold the 
like, who now saw above 10,000 houses all 
in one flame; the noise, and cracking, and 
thunder of the impetuous flames, the shreek- 
ing of women and children, the hurry of 
people, the fall of Towers, Houses and 
Churches was like an hideous storme, and the 
aire of all about so bad and inflamed that at 
the last one was not able to approach it, so 
that they were forced to stand and let the 
flames bum on, which they did for neere 2 
miles in length and one in breadth. The 
clouds also of smoke were dismal and reached 
•upon computation neere 56 miles in length. 
Thus I left it this afternoon burning, a re- 
semblance of Sodom, or the last day. It 
forcibly called to my mind the passage : non 
enim hie Jiabemus stabilem civitatem, the ruins 
resembling the picture of Troy. London was, 
but is no more. Thus I returned home. 

" Sept. 4. The burning still rages, and it 
was now gotten as far as the Inner Temple ; 
all Fleete Streete, the Old Bailey, Ludgate 
Hill, Warwick Lane, Newgate and Watling 
Streete now flaming, and most of it reduced 

5 
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to ashes. The stones of Paule's flew Kke 
granados, the mealting lead running down 
the streetes in a streame, and the very pave- 
ments glowing with fiery redness so as no 
horse nor man was able to tread on them, 
and the demolition had stopped all the 
passages so that no help could be applied* 
The eastern wind still more impetuously 
driving the flames forward, nothing but the 
Almighty power of God was able to stop 
them, for vain was the help of man. 

" Sept. 5th. I was infinitely concerned to 
find that goodly Church St. Panic's now a 
sad mine, and that beautiful portico, for 
structure comparable to any in Europe, not 
long before repar'd by the late king, in 
pieces, flakes of vast stone split asunder and 
nothing remaining entire, but the inscription 
in the architrave, showing by whom it was 
built which had not one letter defaced. It 
was astonishing to see what immense stones 
the heat had in a manner calcined, so that 
all the ornaments, columns, fireezes, capitals 
and projections of massive Portland stone 
flew off, even to the very roof, when a sheet 
of lead covering a space (no less than 6 akers 
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by measure) was totally melted. The mines 
of the vaulted roof falling into St. Fayth's, 
which being filled with the maga^nes of 
books belonging to the Stationers, and car- 
ried thither for safety, they were all con- 
sumed, burning for a week following." 

" Very interesting, and well read too, 
Mistress Margaret," said Sir James Malverton, 
as the girl finished. "You, Sir William, 
must have found it a trying time." 

" To be sure we did, but what seemeth to 
me most deplorable is the loss of the books. 
They do say that over £150,000 worth are 
burned. Many persons did bury their goods. 
My friend, Mr. Pepys, and I digged a hole 
in my garden, where we did put our wine ; 
and he being greatly concerned for his Par- 
mesan cheese, interred it with his liquor, at 
the which I did highly joke him." 

Everyone seemedvery merry that evening, 
and various plans were proposed for the 
next day. Colonel Langley, one of the two 
officers above mentioned, having spent 
several winters in Holland, was quite an 
adept at skating, and he asked if there 
were not good ice near, where they might have 
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some. There was, and the Colonel promised 
to give Rachel and Constance each a lesson 
in skating. Atl this time Master Randon 
had been silently listening to the conver- 
sation, but now addressing himself to Lae- 
titia, in terms of most obsequious flattery, 
which she perfectly knew were insincere, he 
offered to lend her his skates and teach her 
how to use them. Laetitia was exceedingly 
annoyed with what he had said, more 
especially on account of those who were 
round. She thanked him with cold polite- 
ness, and declined his offer. Randon was 
not, however, so easily to be got rid of, 
and was continuing in much the same 
strains as before, when Laetitia cut him short 
by rising abruptly and going to the other 
side of the room, where she entered into 
conversation with Rupert. Randon followed 
her for a moment or two with a look of in- 
expressible malice, and then rising, he left 
the house. 

Wending his way through the deep snow, 
he reached at last a low thatched roof, and 
knocked at the door. A voice from within 
asked, "Who cometh at this time o' the 
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night?" but no sooner had Michael Bandon 
given his name than a rusty bolt rattled in 
in its socket, and the door swung open. A 
dark, rough-looking man was just visible in 
the faint light of the dying embers, close by 
which a woman sat cowering, as an icy blast 
swept into the cottage. 

"Pardon my coming at this late hour, I 
pray of you," began the visitor. 

"I am alway at your service, Master 
Randon," said Cantwell, for it was indeed he. 

" This night am I here on the business we 
touched upon these few hours agone." 

"Ahl sm'e," and the man peremptorily 
despatched his wife to bed. 

"Tell me all you do know of that you 
hinted to me about Laetitia Malverton," 
said Randon, in low hissing tones, "and 
then ." He stopped and gave a signifi- 
cant glance at the purse in his hand. 

The reader must know that this was not 
by any means the first time that these two 
met together to hatch mischief; it was a 
trade they knew only too well, and Cantwell 
ivas not slow in giving Randon all the infor- 
mation he required. This he had obtained 
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by slyly introducing himself among the flock 
in sheep's clothes. When the men separated^ 
each well satisfied with his share of the 
bargain, chuckled over the probable success 
of his plans ; but were the innocent victims 
of their plots more to be pitied than the 
plotters themselves ? 




CHAPTER IV. 



*' The gloom of the night adds a charm to the mom, 
Stern winter the spring-time endears, 
And the darker the cloud on which it is drawn 
The hnghter the rainhow appears. 

So trials and sorrows the Christian prepare 

For the rest that remaineth above. 
On earth tribulation awaits him ; but there 

The smile of unchangeable love." 




TORIES were not lacking on Christ- 
mas-eve, and none was exempt 
from contributing. At last it came 
to the Comte d'Archambault's turn. 

" Not too horrifick," asked Constance, and 
she was joined in the request by other of the 
ladies. " We go to rest ere long, and wish 
not to have our hair set on end again." 

" I tink I could recount vun not much hor- 
rible, and as some no onderstand not, I vil pray 
Mademoiselle Rachel to translate, because me 
no speak very fluemment de English." 

" 'Twill mightily please me so to do," said 
Rachel ; and the story began. 
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" Afore his marriage, my father dwelt in a 
large old chateau, situate in a mountainous 
region of southern France. There did he live 
alone with his sister, a woman of great talent 
and much accomplished. She was of no 
particular beauteousness, and was also some- 
what little of stature, but possessed withal 
of a stately port and such courtlike manners 
and gentillesses that none could help but 
love and respect her. Howbeit the most 
striking trait, perhaps, of her character, was 
her marvellous readiness at need, which 
above once was the means of saving herself 
and others from horrifick danger. Of one of 
these occasions I presently relate. Late one 
evening, when all the house — my father and 
aunt except — were abed, they still sitting 
beside the hearth, for my father had ever a 
fondness to reading by night, — ^this night, say 
I, they startled upon a sudden at the tmusual 
sound of horses' hoofs, followed by a thun- 
dering rap at the entrance door. My father 
was there immediately, and surpassing pleased 
was he to recognize naught more terrible 
than the voice of an old friend, the which 
he had not heard sithence two years. My 
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aunt was not long in preparing a repast for 
the stranger, nor he loath to partake of it, 
keeping up at the same tim6 a brisk con- 
versation with his host, in which the latter 
was greatly interested. All at once, however, 
it came to his mind that his friend did spe- 
cially like a certain sort of wine, and this he 
got up to fetch ; but my aunt did prevent 
him with saying that she had the key of the 
inner cellar, and would get it. Candle in 
hand she left the room, and, after traversing 
divers long corridors, reached a portion of 
the house wholly apart from the rest, where 
e'en if she cried none could hear, and on 
opening the cellar-door a sudden gust of wind 
did blow the light out. * Alack I' cried she, 
' but 'tis not worth the going back sin I know 
the place ftdl well.' Carefully stepped she 
adown the stairs, and with outstretched arm 
did feel her way along the cold, damp wall. 
On a sudden her hand lighted on what she 
felt to be the head of a man. Her feelings 
I attempt not to describe, but you, ladies, 
can imagine. She was utterly gasted, but 
exclaimed with perfect coolness and well 
aflfected disgust, * Quel sale de cuisinier qui 
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laisse trainer sa perruque partout!'* and then 
did go on as if nothing had happened, 
feateously slipping out by the way she came 
in. Once more in the comdor, she did make 
the door fast behind her, and speedily roused 
the house ; so ere long the robber was caught, 
and found to be armed cap-Ji-pie, having had 
the design to let into the house a band ot 
desperados, who intended to murder every- 
one therein, and carry off all the plimder they 
could lay hands on." 

Before the end of this story, Laetitia had 
slipped unobserved, as she thought, from the 
room. Hastily putting on her cloak and hood, 
she crept out of the house, made her way as 
speedily as possible to the brink of the river, 
stepped into the Kttle bark, and was quickly 
on the other side. 

Having made the boat fast, she paused for 
a moment, vainly endeavouring with her eye 
to pierce the surrounding darkness. Sud- 
denly a gleam of moonlight shot across the 
scene, and LaBtitia gazed with delight on 
the wild, snow-covered landscape stretch- 
ing far away into obscurity. What was 

* **What a dirty cook to leave his wig about everywhere.*' 
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that on the opposite bank ? She looked again 
more attentively, but the clouds closing 
together, re-enshrouded all in darkness. Was 
it the gnarled trunk of a tree she had seen 
by the light of that momentary moonbeam ? 
The trunk of a tree, or a man, which ? Time 
would show. Laetitia could not but remem- 
ber that once before she had fancied herself 
followed, and, with a slight shudder, she 
turned to pursue her path. 

The meeting that night was full, and it 
was a very solemn one, for who could tell 
but it might be the last time the Httle com- 
pany should assemble together in peace to 
worship the God of their fathers. They all 
knew of the storm that threatened to burst 
over them, and were therefore prepared for 
their pastor's words when he bade them 
"fear not them which kill the body, and 
afterward have no more that they can do.'^ 
"Let us rather rejoice," said he, "that 
we be counted worthy to suffer in the cause 
of our Lord and Master. They do say our 
names are known ; be it so, not a hair of our 
heads shall fall to the ground unless our God 
will it, and if He call us to imprisonment or 
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banishment, will not His presence go with 
us to strengthen and support ? I have here 
a letter written by that eminent servant of 
God, Joseph Alleine, shortly after he was 
cast into gaol, for the first time these three 
years agone. As the words agree well with 
our own condition, I read them now to you. 

"'Tis addressed 'To my dearly beloved 
the Flock of Christ in Taunton, Grace and 
Peace. 

' Most dear Christians, — ^My extream straits 
of time will now force me to bind my long 
loves in a few short lines ; yet I could not 
tell how to leave you unsaluted, nor choose 
but write to you in a few words, that you 
should not be dismayed, either at oijr present 
sufferings or at the evil tidings that by this 
time I doubt not are come unto you. Now, 

brethren, is the time when the Lord is like 

• 

to put you upon the trial ; now is the hour 
of temptation come. Oh ! be faithftil to 
Christ to the death, and He shall give you a 
crown of life. Faithful is He that hath 
called you, and He will not suffer you upon 
His faithfulness to be tempted above what 
you are able. Give up yourselves and your 
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all to the Lord, with resolution to follow Him 
fully, and two things be sure of, and lay up 
as sure grounds of everlasting consolation : 

*L If you seek by prayer and study to 
know the mind of God, and do resolve to 
follow it in uprighteousness, you shall not 
fail either of direction or pardon ; either God 
will show you what His pleasure is, or will 
certainly forgive you if you miss your 
way. 

* n. That as sure as God is faithful, if He 
do see that such or such a temptation (with 
the forethought of which you may be, apt to 
disquiet yourselves, lest you should fall away 
when thus and thus tried) will be too hard 
for your graces, He will never suffer it to 
come upon you. Let not, my dear brethren, 
let not the present tribulations, or those im- 
pending, move you. This is the way of the 
kingdom; persecution is one of your land- 
marks ; self-denial and taking up the cross 
is your ABC of religion; "you have learnt 
nothing that have not begun at Christ's 
cross." Brethren, the cross of Chiist is your 
crown ; the reproach of Christ is your riches; 
the shame of Christ is your glory ; the damage 
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attending strict and holy diligence, your 
greatest advantage; sensible 'you should be 
of what is coming, but not discotiraged ; 
humbled, but not dismayed; having your 
hearts broken, and yet your spirits unbroken; 
humble yourselves mightily under the mighty 
hand of God, but fear not the face of man ; 
may you ever be low in humility, but high in 
coxu-age ; little in your own apprehensions of 
yourselves, but great in holy fortitude, reso- 
lution, and holy magnanimity, lying in the 
dust before your 'God, yet triumphing in 
faith and hope, in boldness and confidence, 
over all the power of the enemies. Approve 
yourselves as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, 
with no armour, but that of righteousness ; 
no weapons, but strong crying and tears; 
looking for no victory but that of faith ; nor 
hope to overcome, but by patience ; now for 
the faith and patience of the saints, now for 
the harness of your suffering grace I O gird 
up the loyns of your mind, and be sober, and 
hope to the end. " Fight not " but " the good 
fight" of faith; here you must contend, and 
that earnestly. Strive not but against sin, 
and here you may resist even unto blood; 
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now see that you chuse life; and embrace 
aflGliction rather than sin. Strive together 
mightily and frequently by prayer ; I know 
you do, but I would you should abound more 
and more. Share my loves among you, and 
continue your earnest prayers for me, and 
be you assured that I am and shall be, 
through grace, a willing, thankful servant of 
your souls' concernment. 

* Joseph Alleine. 
*From the common Gaole, May 28, 1663.'" 
The reading of the letter was followed by 
prayer, after which Matthew Foxe read and 
commented on the story of Philip and the 
eunuch. He also spoke with great earnest- 
ness and solemnity to the four young con- 
verts on the words of St. Paul : " Know ye 
not that so many of us as were baptised into 
Jesus Christ were baptised into His death. 
Therefore we are buried with Him by baptism 
imto death, that like as Christ was raised up 
from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
even so we also should walk in newness of 
life. For if we have been planted together 
in the likeness of His death, we shall be also 
in the likeness of His resurrection: knowing 
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this that our old man is crucified with Him, 
that the body of sin might be destroyed, that 
henceforth we should not serve sin."* " You 
will see, my friends," said the minister, '* that 
the apostle hath no vain and superstitious 
notions concerning this ordinance, but setteth 
it forth as a beautiftil image or similitude of 
dying unto this world with its aflfections and 
lusts, and rising again to live a life wholly 
devoted to Jesus Christ. Be it so with you, 
beloved brothers and sisters, that it may be 
seen, by your holy and consistent walk, that 
ye are no more citizens of this present world, 
but strangers and pilgrims on the earth, 
desiring a better coimtry, that is, a heavenly. 
Then, indeed, shall it be said of you that 

* God is not ashamed to be called their God, 
for he hath prepared them a city.' Who 
knoweth how soon ye may be called to 
inherit it ! Take heed that ye live near to 
the Saviour, and let naught come between 
Him and your souls. One hath well said, 

• Love ye the Lord, ye His saints, and cling 
about him the faster now ye see the world is 
striving to separate you from Him. How 

♦ Romans vi. 3 — 6. 
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many are they that go to knock off your 
fingers I Methinks I see what tugging there 
is. The world is plucking and the devil is 
plucking; hold fest, I beseech you; hold 
&st that no man take yoin: crown. Let the 
water that is sprinkled, yea rather, poured 
upon your love, make it to flame up the 
more. Are you not betrothed unto Christ? 
Oh remember, remember yoin: marriage 
covenant ; did you not take him for richer, 
for poorer, for better, for worse ? Now prove 
your love to Christ to have been a true con- 
jugal love in that you can love Him when 
most slighted, despised, undervalued, blas- 
phemed among men, .... and let it be seen 
that you loved Christ and holiness purely for 
their own sakes.* In conclusion, I would 
say to each of you, * Be thou partaker of 
the afflictions of the gospel according to the 
power of God, who hath saved us, and called 
us with an holy calling, not according to our 
works, but according to His own purpose and 
grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus 
before the world began, but is now made 
manifest by the appearing of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death,^ and 

6 
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brought Kfe andimmortaKty to Kght through 
the gospel.'"* 

Laetitia looked very pale as she came for- 
ward to be baptized, but she was calm and 
happy; and in firm, clear tones avowed her 
unwavering faith in Christ. 

Those were blessed, though trying times 
for the Church of God ; her work of faith and 
labour of love shining forth with increased 
purity and brilliance from the dark cloud of 
persecution that enveloped her. One act of 
tyranny followed another till the coimtry 
groaned imder the weight of oppression. 
Many of her noblest sons sought refiige in 
other lands, or were forced to hide themselves 
in holes and comers, while others languished 
in prison, or, worse still, pined away as con- 
victs beneath the cruel lash of the slave- 
holder. 

Inl662 the Act of Uniformity drove from the 
bosom of the English Church those men who 
were her glory. As this, however, did not de- 
ter them from ministering to their flocks, they 
were by another Act prohibited from coming 
within five miles of their former parishes. 

* 2 Tim i. 8—10. 
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Still the conventicles were crowded, while 
many of the churches stood almost empty. 

The old Dissenters, together with those 
who had been forced into Nonconformity, on 
never-to-be-forgotten "Black Bartholomew,** 
continued firm ; and " the Parliament, insti- 
gated by the clergy, determined to suppress 
the conventicles in a more efiectual manner 
than the magistrates, even when willing, 
were able to do by the existing laws. In 
1664 it was enacted that, * If any person 
above the age of sixteen shall be present at 
any meeting, imder colour or pretence of any 
exercise of religion, in any other manner than 
is allowed by the liturgy or practice of the 
Church of England, where shall be five more 
persons than the household, he shall for the 
first offence suffer three months' imprison- 
ment, or pay a fine not exceeding five 
poimds; for the second offence six months' 
imprisonment, or pay a fine of ten pounds ; 
and for the third offence be banished to some 
of the American plantations (excepting New 
England and Virginia) for seven years, or 
pay one hundred poimds, and in case they 
return, or make their escape, such persons 
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are to be adjudged felons and mffer death 
vsithout benefit of clergy^ "* / 

Notwithstanding this cruel edict, none 
among the little congregation assembled in 
Farmer Kenion's house thought of forsaking 
their principles ; they had not lightly made a 
profession which was as lightly to be thrown 
aside. No I they had fiilly counted the cost 
of the undertaking, and at all hazards they 
must carry it through. They held their God 
to be more precious than aught else, for in 
Him they possessed all things. Theirs was 
a faith which cried, " Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, 
or distress, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or sword ? . . . Nay, in 
all these things we are more than con- 
querors through Him that loved us." 

♦ Lancashire; its Puritanism and Nonconformity. R. 
Halley, D.D. It is worthy of note that the convicts were not 
to be sent to New England or Virginia, since they would 
there find those who sympathised with them. 



CHAPTER V. 



In heavenly love abiding 

No change my heart shall fear, 
And safe is such confiding, 

For nothing changes here : 
The storm may roar without me, 

My heart may low be laid, 
But God is round about me. 

And can I be dismayed ? 

Wherever He may guide me 

No want shall turn me back ? 
My Shepherd is beside me. 

And nothing can I lack. 
His wisdom ever waketh. 

His sight is never dim, 
He knows the way He taketh. 

And I will walk with Him. 

Anna Z, Waring, 



JSTMAS morning dawned, but 
if ally expected bright, frosty 
weather they were disappointed* 
The ground, it is true, was thickly covered 
with snow, but the sunshine, needed to make 
its spotless purity resplendent, was lacking. 
A furious north wind blew the heavy clouds 
across the heavens, and when there was a 
momentary lull in the storm large snow- 
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flakes chased each other down from the 
murky skies. 

The church was within ten minutes' walk 
of the Manor-house, and with one or two 
exceptions all the household attended the 
service. Of these exceptions, as the reader 
has doubtless surmised already, Laatitia made 
one, and Sir James, who was on the qui vive 
for any remissions in that line, immediately 
remarked her absence. On returning he de- 
manded the reason of it. For a moment 
Laetitia knew not what to say, feeling that 
this was not the time for an explanation. 
The question must be answered, however, 
and that without hesitation, so she said 
hurriedly, " Indeed I could not go, father, 
and pray have me excused now, sin' I must 
give an order touching the dinner, which 
should e'en presently be served." She made 
a hasty exit, and the knight was left with 
some suspicions on his mind, which he found 
far from pleasant. But these thoughts were 
quickly dissipated by the sumptuous Christ- 
mas dinner to which he sat down with his 
guests. Wine and ale flowed in abundance ; 
rather too freely in fact, for before the close 
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of the feast it was less than doubtful whether 
some of the company had not partaken too 
liberally of the good cheer provided. 

Dinner was no sooner ended than the young 
people threw themselves with great zest into 
every sort of amusement. As the evening 
advanced, they resorted to the ball-room, 
which was brilliantly lighted up and very 
tastefully decorated, and the dancing com- 
menced with spirit. Presently Mistress de 
Ghylwinstock turned to her nephew, who 
was standing by, and said : 

" Wherefore, prithee, is not Lsetitia 
here? Last year she danced daintlier than 
any." 

" Pardon me, good aunt, but methinksyou 
are mistaken in supposing her absent," replied 
Sir James. " See, there she is — no, 'tis ano- 
ther; still, she must be somewhere; haply 
resting." 

A few moments elapsed, and Michael Ran- 
don came up. "Sir James," quoth he, in 
tones loud enough for tl^ose around to hear, 
"wherefore doth Mistress Lsetitia deny us her 
company ? Hath she, as some say, taken up 
the Puritan notion that church going is not 
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convenient, and that dancing is an unholy 
practice." 

The hot blood rose to Sir James Malver- 
ton's brow as he exclaimed, with an oath, 
" No, verily I She hath more wit than to play 
the fool in such fashion." 

" That remaineth to be proven," saidMaster 
Michael coolly. 

" Doth it so ? I know better," was the 
vehement rejoinder; and turning on his heel 
the knight strode down the room in such haste 
that he nearly knocked over his son who was 
coming up, and quietly talking to his cousin 
as he conducted her to a seat. 

" Go," said Sir James, " and bid your sister 
lose no time in coming to the dance." 

Rupert obeyed, and found Laetitia putting 
a few finishing touches to the supper table. 
He delivered his message, and proceeded to 
enforce it by begging that she would not 
delay going to the ball-room. 

"Master Randon," he continued, "doth 
insinuate that you do lean to Puritanism, and 
therefore refiise to dance. Wilt not, there- 
fore, prove him false by complying ?" 

There was a minute's silence, which was 
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broken by Laetitia's saying calmly, '^ Brother, 
if snch inferences will be drawn from my con- 
duct to-night, meseems but one coiurse alone 
lieth open. I sadly fear me I have played the 
coward until now ; it must be so no longer. 
I am in truth a Puritan, and whatever betide 
I daxe not deny my profession and my 
Saviour." 

" But surely 'twould not be denying Him to 
dance!" 

" You understand not nor see that 'tis not 
to the mere bodily act of dancing I object, 
but to the worldliness and sin inevitably con- 
joined to it. Do I not in dancing declare 
myself on the side of the world, that world 
which crucified my Saviour, of which God 
saith : ' Come out from among them, and be 
ye separate and touch not the unclean thing.' 
No, Rupert dear, it must not, cannot be." 

Rupert knew his sister too well to attempt 
any frirther persuasions, so he left her, taking 
good care not to come in contact with Sir 
James again. 

Wearied at last with their exertions, the 
company assembled in the supper-room, and 
after supper the best story-tellers were called 
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upon to exert their powers again. This they 
did to such good purpose, that all unpleasant 
impressions seemed to have vanished, and the 
evening might have passed oflF smoothly 
enough had not Michael Randon, foiled 
hitherto in his attempts to make Sir James 
come to an issue with his daughter, deter- 
mined to make one final effort to gain his 
object. Stephen Malverton had scarcely 
finished his tale, before Randon proposed a 
change, and begged Lsetitia to sing one of 
the Loyal Songs, which, though not uncom- 
monly sung by ladies of the period, he was 
pretty sure she would refiise. His conjecture 
was not wrong ; she " could not sing it.** 

" Pardon me, but I am sure you do kn(m 
it," he replied, saying in a rather triumphant 
whisper to Sir James, " Said I not as 
much T 

"Sing it, Lsetitia," said the knight, half 
sternly. 

" I will give you a prettier," answerd Lse- 
titia pleasantly, as she sat down to the harp, 
and, after a moment's thought, she began : 

" The quality of mercy is not strained. 
It droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice bleat. 
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It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 

*Tis mightiest in the mightiest : it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown : 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majestj, 

Whereon doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercj is above this sceptred swaj, 

It is an attribute to God Himself; 

And earthlj power doth then shew likest Gk)d*s 

When mercy seasons justice. 

Consider this — 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth lead us all to render 
The deeds of mercy." 

As Laatitia finished, every one applauded; 
but Randon was not to be outdone. 

" Well sung, indeed. Mistress Lestitia ; but 
you have not given me that I asked. Of a 
truth I will take no denial, and if you refuse 
us such an innocent little song, we shall cry 
you up for a Puritan." 

Laetitia coloured, and, stealing a glance 
at her father, perceived there was a storm 
brewing. , She longed to escape from the 
room ; but this was impossible ; and with an 
inward prayer for help, she said quietly, " If 
you will have a song you must, at least, let 
me sing the one I know best." 

" That is but fair," said Sir William Penn ; 
and his words found a ready echo. 
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Laetitia bent over the harp, and striking a 
few solemn and tender chords, sang in tones 
where the soul accompanied the words : 

** Jerusalem, my happy home, 
When shall I come to thee f 
When shall my sorrows have an end 
Thj joys when shall I see ? 

'* O happj harbour of the saints ! 
O sweet and pleasant soil I 
In thee no sorrows may be found, 
No grief, no care, no toil. 

" Thy waUs are made of precious stones, 
Thy bulwarks diamonds square, 
Thy gates are of right orient pearl, 
Exceeding rich and fair. 

*' O my sweet home, Jerusalem, 
Would God I were in thee ! 
Would God my woes were at an end, 
Thy joys that I might see.** 

No applause followed this hymn, but the 
sensations to which it gave rise were very 
dissimilar ; on some few of the company it 
produced, combined with succeeding events, 
an indelible impression which was to ripen 
into firm conviction and acceptance of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. Not so with others : 
for the most part they were highly scan* 
dalised by having such a subject brought 
before them on so unsuitable an occasion. 
Michael Bandon felt pretty much like a 
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chess-player, who, having made a successful 
stroke, sees his way to checkmating his 
opponent in a move or two; for Sir James 
Malverton was fast losing the self-constraint 
which the presence of his guests had obliged 
him to exercise. Randon now coolly continued 
what was to him little more than a game, a 
fiendish one in truth. Said he, "I must tell 
you of a most strange apparition, which I 
beheld yestere'en. As I was laid down 
methought a figure passed /through the 
bolted door and stood beside the bed. 
'Twas a youthful woman's form of middle 
height, and not imfamiliar appearance, certes 
no ponk,* with its brown, wavy hair, bound 
in a snood, its hazel eyes and laughing 
mouth," (Laatitia's portrait was not ill 
sketched, though the mouth with its lips 
compressed was far from laughing then), " I 
started up, but it had vanished through the 
window ; and in my dream I followed it over 
the snow, across the river, and on, on till we 
reached a lonesome house, where were segre- 
gated near thirty persons, who such direful 
rites did here perform as would make your 

• Ghost. 
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blood to curdle with horror were I to repeat 
them. They swore destruction to the king, 
the parliament, and our most holy church; 
but worse than all the lady, whom I sus- 
pected merely a spectator of these enormities, 
did with solemn oath engage herself as a 
member of this community, so disgracing for 
ever the honourable name of the knight her 
father. Hereupon I awoke, and behold it 
was no dream, but a reahty — ^I had witnessed 
a conventicle I" 

Looks of horror and significant glances 
were interchanged. Sir James, who was, as 
has been intimated already, a man of violent 
mood, sprang to his feet demanding in tones 
of thunder, " What mean you. Master Ban- 
don? No child of mine e'er set foot in a 
conventicle I" 

"Did they never! Ask her," sneered 
Michael, pointing at Laetitia, who had taken 
up her embroidery again, and was composed, 
though very pale. 

" Have you, daughter?" 

" Yes, father," she replied firmly, "but 
what Master Bandon saith is false, utter 



» 
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" Enough," he cried, " you have dared to 
pollute my name by such abominations I'* 
And then followed a torrent of abuse, which 
was succeeded by his bidding the delinquent 
at once renounce all connection with the 
conventiclers. " Obey instantly," said he, 
thinking she could not possibly resist so 
forcible an argument, " or not another hour 
shall you here continue." But the knight 
was mistaken ; his usually timid child was 
now filled with a courage unknown to her 
before. While he was speaking she had risen 
and approached him, and when he ceased she 
spoke in low, earnest tones : 

"Oh I prithee, father, forgive; we do but 
meet to worship God in all simplicity. In 
everything else will I obey you, but to re- 
nounce this is impossible." 

"Mighty obedient, forsooth, your children 
are," muttered Bandon. 

Sir Jam'es Malverton, stung to the quick 
by this remark, seized his daughter by the 
arm,'saying, " Will you or will you not?" 

" I cannot," was the reply. 

In less than two minutes Lsetitia found 
herself an outcast, alone in the driving snow* 
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After endeavouring for a few moments to 
collect her bewildered thonghte she de- 
termined to seek shelter in the cottage of a 
poor woman whom she knew would gladly 
receive her. But the river must be crossed, 
and on reaching it there was no boat; it had 
been carried away by the increased lUpidity 
of the stream; Lsetitia therefore bent her 
steps towards the bridge, some distance 
higher up. Hard work it was struggling 
through the snow, and Lsetitia made but 
little progress, for she was cold and faint. 
She felt as though in a dream, and but half 
conscious of what had happened, while at 
the same time her spirit seemed possessed 
with a strange, subdued happiness, arising it 
may be from the conviction of the truth of 
the saying, that "All things work together 
for good to them that love God; to those 
who are the called, according to his purpose." 
There were those at the Manor-house to 
whom that night brought but little rest; 
anxiously they listen as the gale rises and 
falls, now howling like some wild beast 
around the old grey walls and towers, now 
moaning in fitful gusts among the leafless 
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branches. Is it a voice that Rupert hears ? 
Hastily he flings open the casement, and 
strains his ear to listen. Long may he do so 
before hearing a human voice in that wild 
hour. He calls, and the only response is the 
tempest's roar, still louder than ever. In 
vain he seeks to reassure himself by the 
thought that his sister could not be out yet ; 
she must have found shelter ere this; the 
terrible fear remains; perchance she still 
wanders in the darkness and storm, or is 
mayhap lain down to die in the cold, cold 
snow. 

As morning dawned there was a lull, but 
it was only that the tempest might break 
forth afresh with redoubled fury. Sunday it 
abated somewhat, and Monday's simrose in all 
its glory, pouring forth upon the landscape a 
radiant flood of light and beauty. How in- 
spiring is such a morning after many days of 
gloom ! the bright sunshine seems to pene- 
trate our very soul, and permeate our whole 
being, so that even our troubles appear 
lightened, and smiling hope bids us look on 
to a happier future. So was it at Malverton 
Manor-house, on the morning of which we 

7 
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write ; all faces looked as though they had 
caught a reflection from the sun ; all but one. 
The features of Sir James Malverton wore 
an expression of settled gloom. Could he 
forget the past ? Whichever way he turned, 
he saw a pale imploring face, and it drove 
him almost to madness. Why did not she 
come back? Might she not have known* 
that he would pardon her when his passion 
had died away? True, she had been to a 
conventicle, had become a dissenter, but was 
she not still his child ; his child and the child 
of his deeply mourned wife ? He knew that 
much of what Michael Randon had said was 
utterly without foundation, and he was ready 
to forgive anything, everything, if only she 
would retmrn. But the child he had driven 
away with curses would never return till 
means were used to bring her back. 

Several propositions were made as to how 
the day should be spent,, and finally it was 
decided to make an excursion to the ruins of 
an old castle built in Stephen's reign, and 
situated about seven miles off, near the sea 
coast. Those who preferred walking, were 
to go on foot and meet the rest of the party. 
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for whom sleighs were prepared, at the 
castle. The sledges flew so lightly over the 
snow that they reached their destination 
sooner than the J)edestrians, who had started 
an hour earlier and taken a shorter road. The 
path was in many places quite obliterated, 
while here and there a heavy snow-drift 
T)locked the way. Notwithstanding these 
difficulties, however, they pressed on reso- 
lutely, and at last, having reached the 
summit of a slight eminence, came in sight 
of the fine old castle, which looked truly 
imposing in its solitary grandeur. Three 
towers of the ancient fortress rose proudly 
from the surrounding ruins, and wore a 
menacing aspect as they stood in bold relief 
against the clear blue sky. On either side 
the hill sloped gently downwards, and on 
the right one caught a glimpse of the ever- 
changing ocean with its thousand crested, 
waves, all glittering in the sunshine; the 
left being shut in by a forest of oaks, whence 
presently issued the three sledges with their 
gaily attired occupants. The sight of these, 
though they enhanced the beauty of the 
scene, caused those who beheld it to hasten 
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on, they having still a walk of nearly twenty 
minutes before them. 

Although the deep snow prevented the 
younger portion of the party from making 
the explorations they had contemplated in 
the old edifice, the short winter day was fast 
drawing to a close ere the sledges had again 
disappeared among the trees, and the walkers 
recrossed the rising ground whence they had 
obtained their first view of the castle. It 
was quite dusk when at last they re-entered 
the park, and Lord Forest exclaimed that he 
would by no means like to take such a walk 
on a dark night, 

"Ma foi non," said the count. "I tink 
veil not. A voyager vould no have mush 
chance to arrive at 'is end. Voyez, vat is 
dat T pointing to something dark at a little 
distance from the path. 

"'Tis naught," said one, carelessly. "I 
did see it in passing this morning." 

Rupert was already knee-deep in the 
snow, and in another moment it was above 
his waist. He now proceeded more carefully 
till within an arm's length of the object for 
which he was making. It was apparently 
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part of a garment, the rest of which lay be- 
neath the snow, and he commenced tugging 
vigorously at it, but to little purpose, for the 
stuff began to tear; evidently there was 
some weight below. Before Rupert could 
ask assistance several more of the gentlemen 
were beside him, while one and another of 
the onlookers demanded eagerly what it 
could be. 

A few moments sufficed to extricate the 
body, for such it proved, and as Rupert lifted 
it in his strong arms, his uncle gently brushed 
away the snow from the frozen face. Eagerly 
did the yoimg man scan those features, un- 
mistakable even in the gathering darkness. 
He saw at a glance that it was his sister who 
had perished in the snow, and without a 
w^ord, giving up her lifeless form to Stephen 
Malverton, he hurried away and was soon 
out of sight. 




CHAPTER VI. 



The shadow of my sorrow ! Ha ! let's see ; 
'Tis very true my grief lies all within ; 
And these external manners of lament 
Are merely shadows to the inner grief, 
That swells with silence in the tortured soul, 
There lies the suhstance. 

Shak9pe€tre. 



James Malverton was talking to 
some one in the entrance-hall, when 
they carried in his daughter's re- 
mains. Observing that something unusual had 
occurred, he asked what was the matter, and 
came forward to see what it was they were 
apparently endeavouring to hide from his vie w* 
Master Stephen gave him an evasive answer, 
and Lord Forest begged him to come to the 
library where he should hear all. But the 
knight was not to be thus put off, and press- 
ing through those who tried to hold him 
back, he reached the body, and drew aside 
the covering which had been thrown over it. 
A less mournfully interested spectator would 
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have been struck with the expression of 
tranquil happiness on Leetitia's face, as 
though some bright vision had caused a smile 
to pass over her features which death had 
sealed there, but Sir James saw nothing 
except that it was his child who lay before 
him, and she was de^d. Whatever his sus- 
picions might have been, he had not for a 
moment expected this ; he stood transfixed, 
and then sank into a heavy swoon. On 
returning to consciousness, nearly two hours 
later, he shut himself up in what had been 
Lsetitia's room, forbidding anyone so much 
as to approach the door. Tom with remorse 
and anguish, the wretched father kept watch 
beside his dead ; but who would attempt to 
depict his misery? Rather let a veil be drawn 
over it. Joy came not with the morning, for 
she, whom with all a father's pride and 
pleasure, he had christened " Joy,'* was gone 
for always, and no heaven-sent peace came 
to fill her- empty place. The next night Sir 
James retired to his own room, but not to 
sleep. Restlessly he paced up and down, till 
at last, utterly worn out, he sank into an arm- 
chair. Here Rupert found him, when, early 
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on Wednesday, almost before it was light, he 
entered the room, saying that someone had 
just come, and was anxious to see him. 

" Bid him, then, begone, for I can see no 
one," said Sir James gloomily. 

" But, father, he doth most earnestly be- 
Beech a moment's hearing, and will, indeed, 
take no denial." 

" Wherefore ?" in the same tone as before. 

"He Cometh to petition you concerning 
Bome of otir most trusty and faithful servants 
and tenants, who were three days agone 
arrested." 

Arrested I And why ?" 
For being conventiclers ; but, in truth, 
father, after enquiry as to their tenets and 
manner of behaviour, I find them most quiet, 
loyal, and peaceable folk. An you have no 
objection, I will bid their minister enter. He 
himself was absent at the time of their im- 
prisonment." And without waiting for per- 
mission he ushered in the visitor. 

Master Foxe bowed, and — ^having been 
instructed by Eupert to use as few words as 
might be — ^he entered at once on the subject 
of his mission. 



it 
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" Sir," said he, " being asBured that you are 
an upright man, I come to plead for justice 
on behalf of these your servants and tenants, 
who, with other of his majesty's loyal subjects, 
were last Sabbath night arrested. Well know 
I that, according to the laws of this realm, 
they are, as conventiclers, liable to fine or 
imprisonment; but I also know that magis- 
trates have in great measure power to 
mitigate this punishment when it so pleaseth 
them. ^ I appeal, therefore, to your sense of 
right. Doth such an one as your steward — as 
Farmer Kenion and his wife, as" — and he 
mentioned several others — "do such men 
and women deserve fines and imprisonment 
merely because they meet together to worship 
God, and to exhort one another to love 
and good works I Oh, sir I I beseech you 
interfere. I do it in the name of justice, and 
in her name who never countenanced aught 
but what was pure — ^who united herself with 
us — ^who, were she here, would join her 
petition with mine ; in her name, I pray, use 
your influence on the side of righteousness 
and truth." 

All this time Sir James had remained with 
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his forehead resting on his hand, in such a 
way that the minister could not tell at all 
what impression his words had made. 
Anxiously did he wait a reply. At last it came. 

"Well, what will you that I dof' 

Master Foxe's request was that he should 
appear on the bench and endeavour to obtain 
a judgment favourable to the prisoners. 

" I will," replied Sir James. " Little as it 
pleaseth me, I shall be at the next sitting, 
which is, methinks, on the morrow. I mis- 
take not, EupertI" 

" 'Tis to-day, father, and there is no time 
to lose would you be present. Dost know 
that Cantwell appeareth against the pri- 
soners, hoping, therefore, to receive a reward 
from you ? 'Tis said, too, and I trow trath- 
fuUy, that he hath been heard to vaunt having 
taken a purse of gold from Master Eandon, 
for the which he did tell him many a lie 
about our poor Laetitia, and all of her going 
to the conventicle.*' 

"The villains r' exclaimed Sir James. 
"Both shall rue it! But what am I saying? 
Is't not / that have killed my child?" and he 
turned away with a bitter, bitter groan. 
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Recovering himself in a moment, however, 
he said to Eupert, "Bid them saddle your 
horse and mine; we will be off immediately .'^ 
The minister then withdrew. 

The sitting had already commenced when 
Sir James and his son arrived at the small 
market town where it was held. A hum 
went round the little court as the knight took 
his accustomed seat, and the spark of hope 
which still lingered in the breasts of some in- 
terested in the prisoners died out; for it was 
well known that Sir James was much more 
opposed to dissent than either of liis brother 
magistrates. One of these, indeed, was 
rather in favour of general toleration, while 
the other took no interest whatever in religion, 
and would gladly have acted the part of a 
Gallic. Sir James, therefore, had the con- 
duct of the trial pretty much as he liked. 

There was no great difficulty in proving 
that the prisoners were in the habit of fre- 
quenting a conventicle ; they themselves did 
not deny it. But this done, Sir James asked, 
"Can aught be proved against the morals of 
the accused?" 

Cantwell was not slow to bear witness 
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against them here. " They do hugely cor- 
rupt the young,'* said he, "teaching them 
lying, blasphemies, and drunkenness," 

"False," cried a voice from the crowd. 

The magistrate appeared not to notice the 
interruption, but continued, " It is not suffi- 
cient to accuse thus in the general. What 
charges canst bring up and support against 
any particulars?" 

Cantwell began, " I wot well, and my Ned 
can testify to it, that Janet Higgins, the 
daiiy-maid, is a thieving wench, for she'th 
made many a present of milk to a person I 
know." 

"And how much game got she in its 
place?" interposed Squire Brodie. 

" One bra — ^" and the speaker stopped short, 
while a titter went through the court. 

"Soho I your master's game is not over safe 
in your honest hands," continued the Squire, 
saying aside to Sir James, "Methinks I 
know where some of my milk goeth." 

" I said not 'twas I as gave it," said Cant- 
well, testily. 

" No, but we be full well acquainted with 
jrour propensions." 
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" 'Twasbut one poor wounded rabbit I gave, 
and that because her child was bedfast. I 
see no sin in that/' said the man, trying to 
put on a bold face in order to cover his 
confusion. 

"Please, gentlemen, I have no child,*' said 
Janet Higgins, curtseying. ' 

" Ohl I meant not ye, I meant Mar — ^* 

" Well, well," said Sir James, impatiently, 
" we will pass o'er this and other slight inac- 
curacies if canst prefer aught against 
another." 

"Oh, Sirl that man," said one of the pri- 
soners, imploringly. 

" Silence, till I bid you speak." 

Encouraged by this apparent lenity. Cant- 
well was soon himself again, and made 
several accusations against the honesty and 
temperateness of Farmer Kenion, saying he 
had seen him intoxicated and ^wea^l at 
least four evenings in the last week. In this 
declaration he was supported by his son. 

" On what nights and at what hours did 
these shameful proceedings take place?" en- 
quired Squire Caton. 

The requisite answer was given. 
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** Will you swear to it?" 

Both men gave their solemn oath. 

Throughout the trial Sir James had pre- 
servedan inflexibly stem, but quiet demeanour. 
Now his words came forth like thuuder. 

" You hare sworn, have you, arrant 
scoundrels ? And think you I will abet your 
infamous attempt to blacken the names of 
honest men and women, merely because they 
be Dissenters? By my troth, no, good 
churchman though I am ! That there is not 
an honester woman than my dairy-maid wot 
I well. Farmer Kenion, too, was engaged on 
business for me three ti mes out of the four 
you did mention, as several here can testify. 
As to his honesty, it is unimpeachable. 
Aroynt ye from the court this moment, lest 
a well merited punishment come upon you." 
The men, utterly astonished and cowed, 
slunk away at once, glad to hide their di- 
minished heads, while all the people were 
amazed at the turn affairs had taken, and 
when Sir James asked again, " Can my bring 
aught against the moral character of the 
persons here indicted?" there was a dead 
silence. 
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" Meseems 'tis clear, then, that no immo- 
rality can be alleged against these people." 
Sir James went on, turning to the other 
magistrates, who bowed assent, as was their 
custom whenever he seemed to requii^e it, 
" It is needless that I should remind any here 
that according to the constitution of this om* 
realm of England, her magistrates are bound 
to administer justice in mercy. Now, we 
do all know that laws are formed and 
punishments inflicted for the keeping in 
order of such persons as are disloyal to their 
king and country, and for this very reason it 
hath been enacted that not more than five 
persons, exclusive of the household, shall 
meet together under pretence of holding a 
religious service not according to the liturgy 
of the English Church, since such persons 
might be hatching a plot. That this is the 
object of the law must be evident to all. 
Equally evident must be the fact that the 
persons here indicted had no such treason- 
able projects, for it hath already been proved 
that they do merely meet to worship God 
according to their own consciences, and I 
for one can testify that the lives of those 
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with whom I am acquainted do fully cor- 
respond with their professions of loyalty and 
submission. What think you, gentlemen, of 
this view of the subject V* 

"You have stated the position most 
justly," said Squire Caton. 

"Yes," continued the other magistrate, 
"Methinks all that is necessary to close 
this business, of the which I am heartily 
sick, is to fine the prisoners sixpence all 
round, and warn them not to transgress 
again. So, according to your exposition, 
shall we fulfil both letter and spirit of the 
law." 

The sentence was accordingly pronounced, 
and the prisoners returned home rejoicing. 
The part Sir James Malverton had taken in 
the proceedings caused no small surprise 
in the neighbourhood, especially as the story 
of his having turned his own daughter 
adrift had spread like wildfire, with as many 
additions as one would expect. He, how- 
ever, had no thoughts for what others might 
say of him, as he rode slowly homewards 
at the close of the sitting, being far too 
preoccupied with his own sad reflections. 
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Matthew Foxe was requested to conduct the 
service at the burial, which took place on the 
following day. Sir James Malverton was a 
saddened man when he turned away from 
his daughter's grave, but his sorrow was 
not the "sorrow that worketh death." A 
deep longing to see his child again first led 
him to seek the " path of life," but he found 
there more than he sought, even a God ready 
to fill the aching void of his heart with 
His own all-satisfying presence, and he 
learned to look foi'ward most to beholding 
His face " in whose presence is fulness of 
joy, and at whose right hand there are 
pleasures for evermore." 
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